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QUAKER SELFISHNESS, 


Grahame was not entirely insensible and 
did not always refuse to acknowledge, at least 
in part, the causes which rendered the early 
career of Pennsylvania so peaceful and that ef 
New England so stormy. He would not go so 
far as Cotton Mather in attributing the unpa- 
cific disposition of the Indians to the neglect of 
the Puritans,—who had never faithfully labour- 
ed to inspire them with better feelings,— neither 
would he admit that their policy towards the 
natives was at all deficient in justice or benevo- 
lence; but he did confess that the policy of 
Pennsylvania,—although, as he sometimes in- 
sinuated, selfish in its purpose,—was the effi- 
cient cause of the peace which she was per- 
mitted to enjoy ; while the warlike demonstra- 
tions of the New England colonists were well 
adapted to foment the mischief they were de- 
Signed to repress, 

“In Maryland as well as in New England, 
doubtless, the pacific endeavours of the colo- 
nists were counteracted, not only by the natural 
ferocity of the Indians, but by the hostilities of 
other Europeans, by which that ferocity was, 
from time to time, enkindled and developed. 
Yet the Quakers of Pennsylvania, who were 
exposed to the same disadvantage, escaped its 
evil consequences, and were never attacked by 
the Indians. Relying implicitly and exclusive- 
ly on the protection of Heaven, they renounced 
every act or indication of self-defence that could 
awaken the contentiousness of human nature, 
or excite apprehensive jealousy, by ostentation 
of the power to injure. But the Puritan and 
Catholic colonists of New England and Mary- 
land, while they professed and exercised good- 
will to the Indians, adopted the hostile precau- 
tion of demonstrating their readiness and ability 
to repel violence. ‘They displayed arms and 
erected forts, and thus provoked the suspicion 
they expressed, and invited the injury they 
anticipated.” 

No doubt the military preparations of the 
colonists exercised an unhappy influence upon 
the feelings of the Indians ; but had there been 
nothing more than preparations, had there not 
been actual aggression, we cannot affirm that 





hostilities would have ensued, thopgh love must 
have diminished. Still this is a tolerably satis- 
factory statement of the case, and had he not 
elsewhere given a very diflerent colouring to 
it, we might have been spa 
finding so much fault with his book, and the 
unpleasant office of again exposing to the light 
transactions which it were more agreeable to 
leave in darkness. 

But Grahame does not willingly yield to the 
Quakers any unalloyed merit. During that 
portion of the history of Pennsylvania in which 
their principles held a controlling influence over 
the measures of the government in reterence to 
the Indians, as he cannot but own the excellence 
of the system, he assails the motive from which 
it proceeded, and, in the scale of morals, places it 
quite below the opposite system adopted in New 
England. Yet, when in the course of years, 
men of all sects had so increased in Pennsylva- 
nia that the sceptre necessarily receded from 
the hands of that people who had first planted 
the colony and given character to. her public 
policy, he most ungenerously imputes to the 
Quakers the deplorable change which took 
place in the treatment of the Indians. 

“ Some partisans of the Quakers, in alluding 
to this circumstance, have more eagerly thao 
successfully attempted an explanation of it re- 
dounding to the credit of those sectaries, by 
connecting it with the undeniable facts, that 
the Indians, among other complaints, asserted 
that they were unjustly deprived of lands which 
had never been fairly purchased from them ; 
that no such acquisitions were or could be 
made, except by the agents of the proprietary ; 
and that the Quakers about this time were ex- 
cluded from all share in that agency. The 
explanatory plea, so flattering to the Quakers, 
which is inferred from these considerations, 
though exaggerated in its application, is eati- 
tled to some respect : for, though the Quakers 
were by no means entirely blameless ia their 
intercourse with the Indians, yet, undoubtedly, 
they succeeded in gaining their good-will more 
effectually than any other class of the Penn- 
sylvanian colonists, before the arrival of the 
Moravians. But, for a long series of years, a 
number of instances, less consistent with the 
claims of the Quakers to exclusive or superior 
virtue, had contributed to create and increase 
alienation between the Indians and the people 
of this province. It is admitted, even by Qua- 
ker writers, that, for several years prior to this 
period, the Indian tribes were treated with a 
neglect which they naturally contrasted with 
the civilities and largesses of the emissaries 
despatched among them by the French.” 

It will be observed, that in ascribing the 
alienation of the Indians to the cessation or 
diminution of that Christian benevolence which 
had for a long period powerfully acted upon and 


red the trouble of 


effectually engaged their affections, Grahame 
entirely fails to discriminate between the Qua- 
kers and the government; and wrongfully im- 
putes the faults of a popular assembly, to a 
religious society, who were already a numeri- 
cal minority in the state. And this he does, 
notwithstanding he had adverted to this fact 
but a little before, when treating upon another 
topic of public interest, appertaining to the 
same epoch. He then made the admission 
| that “ the Quakers were now greatly outnum- 
bered by the dissenters from Quakerism ;” and 
elsewhere acknowledges that they were but the 
fifth part of the population of the province. 

The Indians justly complained of the altered 
conduct of the government, and soon smarted 
severely under it, but Grahame produces no 
proof that they ever expressed any dissatisfac- 
tion with their old friends the Quakers. The 
records of the society furnish evidence enough 
of a contrary character, He refers to Doctor 
Franklin in confirmation of his allegation, The 
Doctor was bad authority on such a question. 
The proprietary government,—of which he 
was an inveterate enemy,—and Quakerism, 
were closely linked together in his mind, and 
in attempting to bring the one into discredit he 
did not hesitate to daub the other with all the 
odious colouring his productive pencil could 
muster. 

Sagacious and accurate as Franklin was in 
his observations and deductions from natural 
phenomena, in questions upon which his parti- 
san feelings or unreligious predilections had a 
bearing, his judgment was by no means infalli- 
ble. Upon this very subject,—the true policy 
of the state towards its savage neighbours—he 
arrived ata most unphilosophical conclusion. 
Such, we may believe, will one day be the 
judgment of mankind. He was a New Eng- 
lander by birth and well knew the evil fruit the 
policy of his native land had borne,—he became 
a citizen of Pennsylvania, and was ap eye-wit- 
ness of the happiness resulting from a system 
of kindness and conciliation. He had seen the 
irritable temper of the native soothed and re- 
stored to amity through the gentle methods 
introduced by Penn ; yet he could range him- 
self with those unhallowed spirits who fiercely 
rang the knell of that admirable policy ; and 
that great philosopher who, in physics, relied 
with such implicit faith upon the’ conclusive 
testimony of experiment, in the face of a most 
successful experiment, which had perfectly de- 
monstrated the superior power of the law of 
love, could declare, in no very dignified lan- 
guage :—* | do not believe we shall ever have 
a firm peace with the Indians, till we have well 
drubbed them,” 

To charge the Society of Friends with an 
abatement of zeal on behalf of the Indians, 
when the colony had grown in stature and 








power, is altogether unjust. 
number of these papers it has been stated-how 
diligently, at the very period in question, viz., 
in 1756--the same year in which the Doctor 
propounded his puritanical prescription—an 
association, formed chiefly among Friends, la- 
boured for nine years to stay the destructive 
war then waging upon the Indians; and that 
such had been the influence of the association 
that its efforts “ appear to have been mainly 
instrumental in restoring the peace of the pro- 
Vince.” 

From that time to the present day, the So- 
ciety of Friends has been earnestly engaged in 
endeavours to promote the civilization and con- 
version of the Indians and to protect them 
against oppression and outrage. That they 
have been able to do so little is owing to no 
failure of zeal or activity. ‘They have deeply 


deplored their inability to stem the torrent of| nifested within, and without this knowledge, no 
iniquity which has so reduced the numbers of|outward performance of any kind will work 


the natives, and which still threatens to sweep 
away their feeble remnants. 

A complete narrative of all the Society has 
done and endeavoured to do in this cause would 
make a book ; a few passing notices of some 
facts in evidence of its continued concern is all 
that can be attempted now. 

“ During the time of [the nine years’ war,] 
Friends, with a view to watch over the inter- 
ests of the poor natives, thought it right to 
attend the treaties, which, from time to time, 
were held between them and the settlers, 
although their attendance was far from being 
agreeable to the latter. In the year 1757, 
John Churchman, with some other Friends 
attended on one of these occasions ;” but ow- 
ing to discouragements thrown in their way by 
Gov. Denny, they thought it best to retire. 
Subsequently the Indians sought them, and 
they had several friendly conferences together. 
The poor Indians, throughout their troubles, 
habitually recurred to Friends for counsel and 
aid ; and the minutes of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, from 1757 to 1760, prove how frequently 
that body was engaged in labour on their be- 
half at that trying juncture. Friends were not 
content with using endeavours peacefully to 
arrest the evil from without, they went indivi- 
dually among the tribes, in their forest homes, 
and there laboured as ministers of the gospel 
to make them sensible that the chief enemies 
of a man are those of his own house. In 1763, 
Jahn Woolman, in much humility, preached 
the Word among them, and “in the following 
year”’—that in which peace was restored,— 
** Zebulon Heston, an aged Friend in the station 
of a minister, who for several years had been 
under a religious concern for the Indians, pro- 
posed a visit to them, which met with the full 
unity of his friends ; and John Parrish, a mem- 
ber of the Meeting for Sufferings of Philadel- 
phia, having an engagement of mind to accom- 
pany him, was encouraged to do so, The 
most distant settlement of the Indians which 
they visited was computed to be about 120 
miles beyond the.Ohio, or about 450 miles 
from Philadelphia.” A very tedious and diffi- 


cult journey in those days, 
The meeting sent with them an epistle replete 
with affectionate counsel, ‘ We were in hopes,” 


Strength, and become conscious of superior | said they, “that the love of God, through our | 
In a previous | 


| 
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we have been familiar; and the revolution to 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, would engage | be effected by the annihilation of time in the 
and constrain some of the ministers of the gos-| communication of intelligence from the remo- 
pel to visit you.” test sections of the country, will not be appre- 

They tenderly directed their attention to the| ciated until it is felt andseen, This, in a short 
source of religious knowledge and improve-|time, will be accomplished. In a few weeks, 
ment. “ We are all of us unable to obtain aj the line will be finished between this city and 
saving knowledge by our own wisdom and} New York ; and shortly after, the communi- 
strength, we should therefore humbly and dili-| cation from Boston to Washington will be 
gently wait for the Spirit of Christ to enlighten | complete. Meanwhile, fresh lines are being 
our minds, and to give us the right understand-| commenced in almost every direction, New 
ing by which we may see that in a slate of na-| Orleans, and the intermediate cities upon the 
ture we are weak, blind and miserable, and| great artery of the continent, will soon be con- 
can never come to a state of true happiness| nected with Philadelphia. The Telegraph may 
without a Saviour ; and if we receive this under- | be so cheaply and quickly constructed, that we 
standing with thankful hearts, and sincerely | doubt whether there will be a city of ten thou- 
desire the help of Christ our Saviour, he will,|sand inhabitants in the United States that will 
by the renewed working of his good Spirit,| be without a connection with the great lines 
instruct us more and more.” * * * that will traverse the country. It is a subject 

“ That which is to be known of God is ma-| of gratulation that Philadelphia has, from its 
advantages of situation, been selected as the 
centre of this system. She will hereafter rea- 
lize from it advantages, which are now not 
dreamed of in her philosophy. Knowledge is 
power in trade, as in everything else; and in 
this simultaneous and universal diffusion of in- 
telligence, results of vast magnitude must be 
produced. 

The Telegraph will revolutionize the press. — 
Every branch of it will be galvanized. It will 
be made an universal eye. Oriental imagina- 
tion never ascribed to magic the power which 
this discovery will impart to it. ‘The wires of 
the Telegraph will be the nerves of the press, 
vibrating with every impression received at 
the remotest extremities of the country. The 
events of yesterday throughout the entire land 
will be given, as we now give the occurrences 
at home, to-day, The appetite for news will 
be whetted into greater keenness by this sup- 
ply; and those journals which give most, as 
the North American, will fare best. But it 
will be expensive to a degree little anticipated. 
The revenue derived from newspapers alone- 
will almost sustain the Telegraph. But in ad- 
dition to the charges of the Telegraph—almost 
an hundred dollars per column,—an agent will 
be required at every point to collect and trans- 
mit intelligence. The public will have, at any 
price, the earliest news, and journals of spirit 
will, at any price, supply them ; but it will be a 
paralysis—death blow, to those of which it may 
be said 

To subsist they strive 
On means too thin to keep the soul alive. 


out our salvation, and bring us from a state of 
nature ‘to a state of grace, wherein we may 
witness salvation through the blood of Christ, 
which was shed for the redemption of all men.” 

The Indians thankfully replied, “ We have 
heard what you have said, and we feel the 
grace that was in your hearts conveyed to us.” 

‘“‘We are poor and weak, and not able to 
judge for ourselves, and when we think of our 
poor children it makes us sorry ; we hope you 
will instruct us in the right way, both in things 
of this life as well as the world to come.” 

Of this period Grahame writes :— The 
efforts of the colonists to communicate the bene- 
fits of their knowledge and superiority, tended 
even more effectually to the improvement of 
their own faculties and character than to the 
advantage of the race to which their labours 
were devoted. This grand and glorioustcon- 
ception had not yet been realized in any 
portion of the British dominions in America, 
except New England. The Pennsylvanian 
Quakers treated the Indians with mildness, 
equity, and forbearance, disarmed their jeal- 
ousy by the display of implicit confidence, and 
gained their friendship by liberal presents and 
a courteous and affectionate address. But the 
only advantage (and doubtless a very great 
one) that resulted from this policy was the 
peaceful establishment of the colony of Penn- 
sylvania,—without the derivation of any bene- 
fit, temporal or spifitual, to the Indian race 
from the vicinity of European arts and know- 
ledge.” 

To reach this conclusion, Grahame must 
have argued on this wise :—Quaaker principles 
are no benefit, temporal or spiritual, to Indians ; 
but the Quakers preached only their own prin- 
ciples to the Indians; therefore the Indians de- 
rived no benefit, temporal or spiritual, from the 
Quakers. 


But the Telegraph is not important merely 
as feeding public curiosity. There is no inter- 
est, however lofty, which it will not reach. 
Upon the destinies of our government it will 
exercise a great and beneficent influence. Wise 
men have feared that in straining our Union) 
over remote and apparently inaccessible terri- 
tories, the tie would be snapped; good men 
have apprehended that the sentiment of patriot- 
ism extended too far, would dissolve, like a 
circle in the water, widening until lost in re- 
mote ripples, But this extraordinary discovery 
leaves, in our country, no elsewhere; it is all 
here ; it makes the pulse at the extremity beat, 
throb for throb and in the instant, with that at 
the heart. With it, and the railroad, the far- 
thest remote of the nation will be nearer the 


(To be continued.) 


——_— 


The Nerve of the Continent. 


Much as has been said of the Magnetic Tele- 
graph, but few anticipate its effects upon all 
the various interests of the community. It is 
difficult to realize, at first, the importance of a 
result so wholly unlike any thing with which 
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centre, than at the revolution, were the oppo- | the Island bears marks of the most careful cul- cency, at | 
site borders of a State. tivation. The sides of the highway where a sider them as fellow citizens, not as conquered 
Nor is it easy to overrate its influence upon | few potatoes will grow, the borders of streams, and abject subjects—this is still better. But 
commerce. The markets will no longer be|the little crevices among the rocks—all are all this will not do. A “ Coercion Bill” to re- 
dependent upon snail-paced mails ; nor be agi-| lined and appropriated. ‘The fields bear marks gard landlords rather than poor tenants, strik- 
tated by doubts and rumours. ‘The wings of} not of the plough, but the spade. Every inch ing at the root of the feudal system and sub- 
the pigeon will never again surpass the wit of} has had the direct and toilsome application of|stantially restoring to the people of Iréland 
the merchant ; and half the gambling upon un-| human muscles. Why then with such fertility | their own soil, allowing them to realise from it 
certainties will be checked. ‘The markets of|and such industry among the people is there|the reward of their own labour, is the only 
New Orleans will be known here as quickly |such want? Is it owing tothe prodigal habits measure that will relieve Ireland. ‘This is a 
as there ; and the supply, demand and value of| of the mass of the people? Enter one of their startling conclusion, but | make it after looking 
commodities at each point will be familiar at} mud hovels. There is no floor, no washstand, |catefully at the existing condition of the coun- 
all. In the facilities which it will afford in the | no chairs, no earthen ware. jtry, and conversing freely with all classes. A 
transaction of business, it will be found greatly| The worst tenement of Southern slaves has | voluntary revolution of the tenure and use of 
useful. It will enable the merchant to trans-| more furniture and the appearance of more |property on the part of landlords, or a final 
mit orders, regulate distant business, base the|comfort. ‘The inhabitant of this cottage is a|civil revolution which shall come to the same 
operations of twelve o’clock in New York, | teetotaller, and wants nothing of whiskey.| result, are two alternatives. I say this as an 
upon the transactions in New Orleans of eleven. | He is industrious, temperate, frugal; why is, American and a Protestant, certainly devoid of 
In stock speculations it will exercise a whole-| he then in a starving condition? | | will tell all political antipathy to Constitution or Church 
some influence ; it will affect exchanges, and in| you. His landlord is a nobleman who first|of old England. 
every branch of every business, afford the in- | arrogates several thousand acres in each coun-| _[n Dublin itself alone there are fewer tokens 
calculable advantages of commercial omni-|ty and plants it with forest trees to make the|of poverty than I had supposed. Indeed it 
presence. But its domestic mission is its dear-|“ fertile field a desert,” that game may be| was a common remark among us, that it would 
est one. How much of joy and sorrow will| plenty for him and his London or Dublin friends} be easy to find in the Southwestern part of our 


thrill along its wires! .It will be the magic| when they seek country relaxation. Then to|own city, neighbourhoods more repulsive from 


glass to those whom fortune has separated ;| supporthis extravagance he strives to increase| squalid poverty than any portion of Dublin. 
and how often and anxiously will it be consult- 


his income by raising the rent exacted from the|It is on the whole a magnificent city, having 
ed. With its aid, the absent will scarcely be| poor cottager to four or five pounds sterling,|the tokens of great wealth, and improvement 
away; the mother may, each day, renew her} 20 or 25 dollars, per acre. Now in an over-j|among the better class. Beggars are by no 
blessing upon her child a thousand leagues | peopled country, with no capital but his hands|means numerous, but they are more clamour- 
away; and the father, each hour, learn the |—without proper instruments of agriculture—|ous and importunate and more thoroughly un- 
health of those around his distant fireside. with a family dependent on him, and with only|settled in appearance than any | had before 
The Telegraph will, no doubt, prove profitable | five or six acres that he can rent, and 100 dol-|seen. They are accustomed to take their 
—so much so that we anticipate a reduction of| lars to be taken from this to sustain the 9 vor before closed windows and doors and 
the tariff of prices. The business may, by the | fligate habits of an absent landlord, and church|scream at the inmates for charity. ‘Their 
addition of wires, be increased, at little expense, | rates to pay an establishment whose principles emaciated forms, their tattered garments, their 
to any extent. The wires will, we understand,| he abhors, what can an Irish father do but|deep, shrill, sad, semitone supplications, are 
be hereafter made of iron, and greatly increased | toil—burrow in his cabin—grumble at his| most striking and painful to a stranger. They 
in thickness,—thus rendering the Telegraph | oppressors, and starve! ‘This is its real con- | continue always to mingle a little blarney with 
more permanent, and less liable from accident | dition. their cries for alms. One old blind beggar 
or malice, to derangement. Apprehensions I will not say to what extent the Roman|was often before our Hotel. He said nothing 
have been expressed that the lines will be wil-| Catholic priests might have the disposition to| for himself, but was always repeating a prayer 
fully interrupted; but a malice so wanton is | comein for their share in plundering and oppres-| that “we might not become like him, lose the 
hardly to be anticipated ; and in addition to the | sing the poor Irish, but I will say that “ Paddy” |light of the world.” Another hoped that 
common law penalty against malicious mis-|is so plucked by nobles and rectors through|* God would save us from the awful diseases 
chief, we do not doubt that the different States | rents and tithes, that he is safe from the cu-|as had come upon her poor husband.” ‘They 
will pass express statutes for the protection of| pidity of his own priesthood. In other words,|were not all “ thankful for a little.” I gave 
so valuable an improvement. Success to the| the life blood of Ireland is drawn out by a set|one supplicant a half penny. He dropped his 
Telegraph—the youngest and most potent min- | of noble vampires, who glitter in splendour on| beggar tone and said peevishly, “I thought a 
ister of knowledge ; and may its rays of light| his Irish earnings, and leave the Irishman in| gentleman of your look might have given us a 
shoot over our land, like an aurora-borealis| poverty and rags. No Repeal of the Union,|sixpence.” 
over a polar sky !—Messenger. simply—no scheme of education, such as the} Of the deportment of the better class in Dub- 
Government are now planning—no religious|lin towards strangers it is necessary to say no- 
missions which do not reach the heart of the|thing except to repeat what often has been said 
landlord as well as the tenant, can help this|by tourists—that they unite genteel courtesy 
state of things. with frank and generous hospitality. If ina 
First to take from “ Pat” all right in the soil|certain sense the head of the British nation is 
on which he was born, and only dole out a lit-|in England, every traveller will aver that its 
tle pittance, for his uncompensated labour at} heart is in Ireland, 
enormous rates—then to tax bread that his} Our journey from Dublin to Belfast was 
from place to place, you will not suppose [| aristocratic landlord may sell at a high price,;}marked by no incident worthy of notice. 
have much leisure to write, but [ desire to give | (for only landlords here come to sell)—then to} Every where we saw the same beautiful high- 
your readers some of the impressions which | tithe “ Pat” for a religion which never interests /|ly cultivated country—the same miserable mud 
affect my own mind. I had but six days ob-| him,—and lastly, to hush his complaints with | cottages sit in contrast with the splendid man- 
servation of Ireland, but I saw enough to correct | the music of the fife and drum, and vision of|sions of the nobility—the same evidence that 
some of my previous opinions as to the source | cold steel and a standing army—can one won- | the many existed for the few. I rode as usual 
of the miseries of that ill-fated land. It is not| der that he is restless ? j with the driver. We met multitudes of ragged 
Rémanism but feudalism—not ecclesiastical} The English Government have relaxed the|cheerless looking men and women wending 
but aristocratical oppression which grinds Ire-| corn laws, have originated a plan for univer-|their way to the seaside to find employment. 
land in the dust. Inevery part [ found a most | sal education, and have given up the “Coercion| At Dundalk a fair had collected thousands. 
fertile soil, and you know theclimate is one of the | Bill”—all this is well. The English people|Instead of the usual hilarity and fun of the 
most salubrious on the globe. Every part of| begin to regard the Irish, if not with compla-|[rish on such occasions, there was a universal 





east with compassion, and to con- 




































From the United States Gazette. 
An American Abroad. 
London, July 28, 1846. 


IRELAND.-——ITS SUFFERINGS AND THEIR 
REMEDY. 


Friend Chandler.—Flying as I have done 











aspect of sadness over the multitude. Indeed the 
Irish peasantry generally in their own country 
bear on their countenances the aspect of a 
crushed and degraded people. 

At Newry, 20 miles from Belfast, we began 
to see a decided improvement in the people. 
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that is weakest (though, perhaps morally, the 
strongest, in being in the right) is overwhelm- 
ed, and the victorious host rushes on, trampling 
the wounded and dying into the earth, It is 
all over now? No! Let us follow them with 
sickened hearts as they gather up the wounded 


Little children tolerably well dressed were| victims from the earth, slippery with blood, 
romping in the streets. Farther south it was! and toss them into carts to be borne away to 
rare to see a sportive child, but here human | the hospitals—jolting heavily as they go. O! 
nature seems to be released {rom its chains and for a home then, and the soothing attentions of 
rising to enjoyment, ‘The great linen manu-|kindred hands! But a hospital is no home. 
factories, &c., of the north of Ireland, com-| [tis a vast lazar-house stowed with the dead 


bined with other causes, has diffused the means 
of comfort among the mass. 

Belfast is a noble city. Its linen “ mer- 
chants” are not only “ princes” but they know 
how to exercise princely liberality. Its ex- 
ports are immense, and on its imports it pays 
an annnal duty of 3,000,000 of dollars. Its 
College, its botanic garden, (one of the most 
beautiful in Europe.) Its numerous and well 
filled churches, and its distinguished literary 
men indicate a claim toa high place among 
European cities. For the first time here I was 
invited out to breakfust, and during my stay of 
two days was allowed to make but one solita- 
ry meal at my Hotel. This was Irish hos- 
pitality. 

I Jeft Ireland with regret, for I had experi- 
enced in it nothing but kindness, and had left 
unexplored its most ®eautiful scenery. I am 
glad that I belong to a country which has 
opened its arms to receive “ the poor exiles of 
Erin.” My prayer is that a change of circum- 
stances at home may render their emigration 
less strongly imperative. 

Yours, &c, 


T. B. 


For** The Friend.” 
WAR AS IT IS. 


The thought has often occurred to us, that if 
faithfulness was abode in on the part of those of 
every denomination who claim to be Christian 
ministers, to proclaim and fully enforce the 
pacific tenour of the Gospel, what a happy 
change might be expected soon to follow in the 
condition of nations! The following is taken 
from a late number of The Presbyterian, in 
which it is given as an extract from a ser- 
mon, recently delivered by a preacher of that 
Society, by name Cuyler, at Wilksbarre, 
Pennsylvania. 


“ But it is not in the profligate camp, that 
war wears its worst aspect. We must look 
for that on the terrible theatre of human pas- 
sion—the most revolting on which the eye of 
God can rest—a battle field. Could an an- 
gelic spirit alight upon our earth for the first 
time in the presence of a battle, with what 
wondering horror would it be affected! As far 
as the eye can reach through the sulphurous 
smoke, a mighty host are engaged in dreadful 
carnage, amid the rattle of musketry, the roar 
of artillery, and the shouts of the combatants. 
These men fight as if they had been enemies 
from the cradle. A whole army of men are 
driving their swords through other men whom 
they never saw before, and whom but for the 
orders of a king or a general, they might have 
met in peaceful friendship. Hour after hour, 
the bloody work goes forward ; until the side 


and the dying, and foul with the effluvia of a 
hundred wounds! ‘There is no sister’s hand 
there to bathe the feverish head, no tender 
wife to wipe the death damp from the brow. 
One, perhaps, in the agonies of a fever, is cry- 
ing for a moment’s rest— for quiet to his raging 
head. But his neighbour on one side is raving 
in a delirium—and the other is already drawing 
his death groan. Amidst this awful scene of 
cries, and oaths, and imprecations, we may 
even hear the last piercing prayer of some un- 
happy soul who had forgotten his God in the 
frivolities of a camp, and now finds that in the 
last struggle his God has forgotten him! and 
while amid the turmoil he tries to raise his 
last piteous cry, the death-rattle fills his throat, 
and he goes to join the host of his fellow-spirits 
that are pouring up unbidden before God. 

“ And thisis War! This is what people 
coolly talk about as if it were a holiday past- 
time! This is what men array themselves in 
gold and plumage for, and go out to, with mu- 
sic playing and colours flying! This is what 
men go to church, and rejoice over, and offer 
up thanksgivings to Him whom they call the 
“God of Battles!” Spirit of the benevolent 
Jesus! is this the religion thou didst come to 
teach ? 

“As for myself, whenever I read a high 
sounding bulletin of a victory, filled with ex- 
pressions of pompous congratulation, 1 never 
can fix my mind upon it. It wanders away to 
that house of suffering where the wounded vic- 
tims are breathing out their lives in agony. 
It wanders to the cottage fireside where sits the 
lone widow, mourning like Rachel, and “ will 
not be comforted”—where the lisping child 
asks when his father will come back? and is 
told through stifling sobs, what his young 
heart is slow to understand, that some strange 
man met his father on the battle field and 
smote him to the earth! My mind wanders 
up to that gathering—so sudden, so awful, be- 
fore the bar of God! and | ask myself, 
when—wuEN will this stupendous outrage up- 
on religion and humanity be swept from the 
face of an indignant earth !” 





For ‘‘The Friend.” 
Controversy. 

It has recently been intimated that contro- 
versy is inimical to vital religion. However 
true this may be, when applied to an uncalled 
for indulgence in “ strife and debate,” for its 


own sake, and in the spirit of the fallen nature 
of man, it is certainly not true when applied to 


an honest and faithful discharge of duty in 


** contending for the faith once delivered to the 
And it is not true as applied to the 


saints.” 




























present momentous period in our religious So- 
ciety ; in which doctrines have been widely 
spread, that are entirely at variance with those 
which distinguished our worthy forefathers in 


the Truth. ‘The assertion of such a position 
charges these ancient worthies (if any indirect . 
expressions can charge them) with a course 
“inimical to vital religion,” and with leaving 
an unsavoury example to us their successors. 
Were they not continually engaged in “ reli- 
gious controversy?” Were not their very days 
and nights passed in preaching and writing 
against the corruptions cherished by professed 
members of Christ’s church? And did they 
not hew down with an unsparing hand the 
false pretensions of worldly-minded teachers, 
and expose their “sandy foundation” with a 
cogency and clearness that carried conviction 
to the mind of the single-hearted inquirer afier 
truth? Let us not then be made unduly afraid 
of “ controversy,” when the faith of our fathers 
is assailed, nor of “ judging” for ourselves, in 
the light of the Lord, and a lowly dependence 
on Him alone, at a time when the foundations 
of false rests are broken up. Let us remember 
too, that the charge of uncalled for * judging” 
will not lie against him who faithfully endea- 
vours to remove the “ stumbling block” out of 
“his brother’s way ;” but that a far greater 
responsibility will rest upon those who allow 
this stumbling block to be placed in the way, 
and who charge him with the “ spirit of con- 
tention,” who warns his fellow-members of the 
danger. 
ADELPHOS, 
——ESE 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


“Hold Fast the Form of Sound Words.” 


“ Every stalk that springs from a common 
root, and every plant which grows from a com- 
mon seed, not only bears similar fruit, but the 
branches and foliage are similar also.” 

“Unity in doctrine, congruity in sentiment, 
conformity of spirit and similarity of expres- 
sion are found to pervade, in a remarkable 
degree, all the productions of Divine inspira- 
tion.” 

The apostle to the Galatians, says, “ But I 
certify you brethren, that the gospel which was 
preached of me, is not after man ; for | neither 
received it of man, neither was [ taught it, but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” Knowing 
as we do that there is no other way by which, 
and no new source from which a dispensation 
of gospel ministry can be dispensed, than that, 
by which Paul ** was made a minister accord- 
ing to the gift of the grace of God, given unto 
him by the effectual working of his power,” 
we have a right to expect that all true ministers 
of Christ, should speak the same language, and 
walk by the same rule, and mind the same 
thing, because they are all taught by the one, 
same, unerring, unchanging, and heavenly 
Teacher. 

To my mind, the simple fact, that all sound 
ministers of the gospel, and all acknowledged 
doctrinal writers among Friends, from the ime 
of George Fox, until recently, have taught the 
same doctrines, and inculcated the same senti- 
ments, not only in the same manner, but to a 
remarkable extent in the same language which 
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the apostles and evangelists used, when address- 
ing believers in the primitive church, is strong 
presumptive evidence, that they neither received 
the gospel of man, neither were they taught it, 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ. 

But “ Observations,” “ Essays,” Lectures,” 
&c., have appeared among us in latter times, 
in which the manner of treating doctrinal sub- 
jects, is so diverse from the simplicity of our 
ancient Friends, that we are compelled to ad- 
mit, even where sound doctrines are advocated, 
that the authors must have received their gos- 
pel from man, because the things which they 
have written, are after man, and not according 
to the pattern which had been so invariably 
shown to their predecessors, in the holy mount 
of inspiration. 

These productions severally bear internal 
and concurrent testimony, that their authors 
have not been satisfied to sit at the feet of 
Jesus, to hear and record “ the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth ;” but that 
they have studied the gospel as other persons 
study the law, that is, under the tutorage of 
those, or from the works of those who had 
received it in a similar manner, from similar 
sources. 

It is painfully evident, that a practical dis- 
trust has taken the place, in many minds, of 
that firm belief in, and humble reliance upon 
the immediate revelation of God, which in- 
duced early believers to speak and write, as 
the Spirit gave them utterance, without study 
and without premeditation. That old fashioned 
fidelity to the Light inwardly revealed, that led 
them unitedly to the same results, was perhaps 
the most conspicuously marked feature of genu- 
ine Quakerism, and of primitive Christianity. 
It was to such promulgators of the Truth, that 
our Lord addressed the language, “ For it is 
not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
that speaketh ia you.” 

Our ancient Friends were not obliged in or- 
der to arrive at the Truth, to weigh one inspir- 
ed writer against another, nor to compare one 
text with another; neither did they consult the 
commentaries of learned prelates, nor the con- 
tradictory conclusions of biblical critics. On 
the contrary, they had such a firm belief in “a 
more sure word of prophecy,” that their prac- 
tice was to retire inwardly to it, the only source 
of heavenly knowledge, and there wait, in hum- 
ble patience, and in the silence of all flesh, at 
Wisdom’s gate, until “ he that hath the key of 
David” should see meet to open its portals, and 
say, “‘ Let there be light.” They well knew 
that the spiritual eye must be anointed ; that 
the inward ear must be divinely opened ; and 
that the heart must fear and be enlarged, be- 
fore they could either see or hear or compre- 
hend those things which the natural man can 
never know, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned. 

The proofs are both abundant and conclu- 
sive, that ancient Friends carried out these 
views in practice; and in so doing, found, that 
the inspiration of the Almighty gave them an 
understanding ; for they saw eye to eye, and 
heard ear to ear, and believed heart to heart ; 
speaking the same pure language, and minding 
the same things, and walking by the same rule, 
and in the same straight and narrow way, fol- 


























panions. It was thus they had union, and 
communion and fellowship one with another in 
the ever-blessed Truth, being baptized by the 
one Spirit into the one body, even into that 


built up a spiritual house, “ the church of the 
living God ; the pillar and ground of Truth.” 
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CHARLES MARSHALL, 
From Piety Promoted, Second Part. 


Charles Marshall was born in Bristol, in the 
year 1637, and was religiously educated by 
his parents in the Independent way. In his 
tender years he had inward desires after the 
knowledge of God ; and after he had continued 
some years amongst them, and also the Bap- 
tists, he grew more‘and more dissatisfied with 
the empty and lifeless profession of those 
amongst whom he walked. He spent much 
time in retirement alone in the fields, under a 
sense of his state and condition, crying unto 
the Lord and seeking after his saving know- 
ledge; in which state he continued until it 
pleased God to send to that city his faithful 
servant John Audland, from out of the North 
of England, by whose powerful ministry he 
was turned to the Light of Christ Jesus in his 
own heart, which had before discovered his 
state and condition unto him; and after he 
came to turn in his mind to the light of the 
Lord, and was thereby and therein resigned, 
he came to witness God’s pure power, love and 
life to break in upon him, and after manifold 
exercises and troubles was raised up a power- 
ful minister of Christ Jesus, and an instrument 
in God’s hand to turn many to righteousness, 

He was moved in the year 1670 to go 
through the nation of England and visit God’s 


persecution, yet in all his passage through cities, 
towns, and all the counties of the land, no man 
was suffered to lay hands on him or stop his 
way. 

He continued a faithful minister, and labour- 
ed much in the gospel to the time of his sick- 
ness, which lasted several months ; in all which 
time, great patience and meekness appeared 
in him, although under great weakness and 
affliction of body. He had some sight and 
knowledge of his end; but for a little time be- 
fore he was taken ill, he earnestly pressed a 
particular friend of his to ride out of town hav- 
ing something of moment to impart unto him ; 
and when they were a few miles from London, 
he said among other things, that he was satis- 
fied his departure drew near, and therefore had 
a desire to discourse with him about some par- 
ticular things before he died. When he was 
taken ill he sent for the same Friend, and told 
him, now he was satisfied he should go abroad 
no more, although in his first illness there was 
no such appearance to others, which the said 
Friend told him ; but whatsoever he said to take 
him off such thoughts had no impression upon 
him,—he continued fixed in his mind that he 
should die of that illness. Several of his 
friends pressed him to go into the country, but 
he desired only to go to John Padley’s, a 


body, composed of living members, which is | 


SS 


heritage; which he did within the compass of 
one year; and although it was then a time of 


lowing therein the footsteps of Christ’s com- | Friend that dwelt near the river side, which he 


much liked. At his first going thither he was 
a little better, but soon altered again. He lay 
ill there about three months, under great weak- 
ness. Several Friends often came to see him, 
and he would be frequently giving them sea- 
sonable counsel and advice, in. many heavenly 
expressions ; and would often exhort them to 
keep in love and unity, and to the living divine 
life of Truth, that thereby they might be kept 
a people fresh and green and living to God, 
that so formality might not prevail over them : 
and he pressed that a great regard might be 
had of the poor, and that some way might be 
found out for their employment ; often saying 
to this effect, that in an unexpressible manner 
he felt their sufferings by reason of their pov- 
erty. Indeed he was a man that did greatly 
sympathize with those that were afflicted both 
in body and mind, being of a very tender 
spirit. 

A little before his departure, sending for John 
Padley and his wife unto his chamber, he said 
to him, “ Dear John, do what thou canst. for 
the honour of the Truth; and the Lord bless 
thee, and thine, for generations to come.” And 
to his wife he said, that he desired the Lord 
might be with her, when she came to sucha 
time as that, (i. e. a death-bed,) and make her 
passage easy ; and his desire was granted, for 
she died in less than a year after, and said on 
her dying-bed, that the Lord had answered 
dear Charles Marshall’s request, for she lay 
very easy and freely given up. 

As he lay in this weak condition, he was 
often opening his mind to divers of his friends ; 
particularly when several ministering Friends 
came to see him, he spoke to this effect: I have 
loved the brotherhood. 1 have sought the unity 
and peace of the church, for this forty years ; 
and to my great comfort never did any thing 
tending to the breach thereof. I have two 
things that lie upon me to Friends, which I 
desire may be communicated to them. 

The first is, that they gather down unto the 
immortal Seed and Word of life in themselves, 
and be exercised before the Lord; and duly 
prize and set a right value upon the many out- 
ward and inward mercies and blessings, and 
heavenly visitations, that the Lord hath emi- 
nently bestowed upon them, since the morning 
of the day of his blessed visitation, then shall 
they grow and be preserved in a living fresh- 
ness to him; and the Lord will continue his 
mercies to them; and they shall not want his 
Divine refreshing presence in their meetings 
together before him. 

The second thing is, that those Friends, that 
the Lord hath given great estates unto, ought 
to cast their bread upon the waters, and do 
good therewith in their lifetime; for those that 
are enjoyers of such things should see that they 
are good stewards thereof. Oh, the many 
poor families that such persons might be a help 
to! How easily might they with a little assist 
many a family to live in the world! And 
what a comfort it would be for such to see the 
fruits of their charity in their lifetime ! 

When our friend George Whitehead came 
to see him, with much tenderness of spirit he 
signified his great peace and satisfaction, and 
that he always from the first had an honour- 
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able esteem of the unity of his brethren. A 
little before his departure, when our friend 
Wm. Penn, and divers others, did visit him, he 
lay as a man gathered up in his spirit unto 
God; and though he was almost spent, his 
voice being very low, hardly to be heard, yet 
by what was understood, it might be perceived, 
that he had in possession the earnest of that 
blessed peace which he was going to receive 
the fulness of. The observation of his peace 
and happy condition did much affect those pre- 
sent. And so he departed like a child, ina 
quiet frame of spirit, the 15th of the Ninth 
month, 1698, aged 61 years; and was buried 
from Grace Church street meeting-house in 
Friends’ Burial Ground near Bunhill Fields, 
London. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
Grammar or no Grammar. 


When influential and letter-learned men 
question any of the doctrines of the Society, 
they may produce a state of unsettlement 
among the members, which they do not antici> 
pate. It was about the beginning of the pre- 
sent century that we first heard within our own 
pale, of any doubts respecting George Fox’s 
interpretation of the “ sure word of prophecy.” 
Many have been hammering at it since, without 
agreeing among themselves how it should be 
understood. Richard Jordan went to England 
about that time on a religious visit, and the 
first Friend who had publicly controverted the 
acknowledged opinion on that point, took offence 
at the unlearned preaching of this minister. 
After a meeting in which Richard had been | 
engaged, he said to him, “I perceive thou hast 
an eminent gift in the ministry, but deeply re- 
gret that thou speakest so ungrammatically ; it 
is not yet too late for thee to learn to speak 
correctly. I have a grammar in my pocket 
which | will present to thee, if thou art willing 
to study it;” by which no doubt he believed 
his ministry would be more acceptable to the 
ears of learned critics. The North Carolina 
preacher, looked at him sternly, but neither 
took the book nor made him any reply, being 
deeply wounded at the mistaken views of the 
learned elder, on the nature of gospel ministry. 
Richard Jordan had no need to go to England 
to learn grammar, nor to find out how to 
preach the gospel of Jesus Christ in the demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power. 

In the course of his travels, he held a public 
evening meeting some time afterwards, which 
this elder also attended ; and under the autho- 
rity of the Great Minister of the sanctuary and 
true tabernacle, which God hath pitched and 
not man, he was enabled to preach the gospel 
with such baptizing and convincing energy, 
that great part of the audience were bathed in 
tears. Among others the elder was powerfully 
wrought upon, and coming to him with tears 
said, “preach on Richard, grammar or no 
grammar.” “ Now,” replied Richard, “I can 
give thee the right hand of fellowship; the 
strong man has become a little child, and until 
that is the case, we cannot enter the kingdom.” 

A woman of rank in the world in great dis- 
tress of mind, sitting at a window near the 
meeting-house, and seeing Friends going in, 


THE FRIEND. 





when they were chiefly settled, came and took | their forefathers in the Truth. Their engaye- 
a seat in the back part of the house, near the | ment was to come to the same living spring of 
door. He that searcheth all hearts, qualified | which they drank, and to eat the same spiritual 
his servant to open to this afflicted woman her | meat which they partook of. Their faith was 


condition, and to point her to the Lamb of God 


not a natural faculty, but Christ was the au- 


that taketh away the sin of the world, through | thor and the finisher of it by his Holy Spirit 


obedience to whom, she would be brought out 
of her bondage into the liberty of the children 
of God. She also came to Richard before he 
left the house and said to him, “ Sir, if there 
was apy one here who knew me, | should have 
supposed they had told you my history, but as 
that is impossible, [ believe it has been shown 
to you by revelation.” She was relieved of the 
distress she had laboured under, and had after- 
wards several interesting interviews with this 
favoured servant of Christ, while he remained 
in that part of the country, being convinced 
through his instrumentality of the truth of 
Friends’ doctrines, She died in great peace in 
a few months after he returned to America, At 


within them. Their hearts were changed by 
the washing of regeneration and the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost. They had opened the 
door at the knocks of the King of glory, and he 
came in and supped with them and they with 
him, By their faithfulness and humble watch- 
fulness they were able to distinguish his voice 
from the voice of the stranger, and were made 
by him branches of the true Vine, and derived 
their spiritual life and nourishment from him. 
At his close Samuel Fothergill said : “ Death 
has no terrors, nor will the grave have any 
victory. My soul triumphs over death, hell 
and the grave.” ‘As I have lived so I shall 
close, with the most unshaken assurance, that 


the last parting, wishing to possess something of | we have not followed cunningly devised fables, 


her dear friend’s, by whom she had been so 
signally helped, she handed him a small watch- 
seal with the word Trura engraved on it, in 
exchange for his—which little circumstance 
sometimes revived the occurrence to his mind 
and led him to relate it to his serious junior 
friends. 

While we are advocates for a good educa- 
tion, we do not believe that the ministry of the 
gospel, or the right understanding of the scrip- 
tures is dependant on human learning. Bibli- 
cal critics have introduced more controversy 
and confusion into the Christian churches on 
the true meaning of scripture passages, than all 
the plain, practical humble Christians taken to- 
gether. A vain conceit of their superiority 
over the unlearned, leads them to despise these, 
and to rely upon their acquirements, without 
reference to the doctrine, that He that hath the 
key of David, can alone unfold the mysteries 
of his kingdom—and that it is to those who are 
as babes in Christ that they are revealed. 
“For ye see your calling brethren, how that 
not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called; but God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise; and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty; and base things of the 
world and things which are despised, hath God 
chosen; yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought things that are ; that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.” ‘This has been 
remarkably the case in the Society of Friends. 
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For “* The Friend.” 
Blessedness of Perseverance. 


There is an advantage in contemplating the 
lives and the death of the true believers in 
Christ who have proved the reality and the 
efficacy of their faith, by their heavenly fruits 
and their joyful close. Lydia Lancaster was 


but the pure, living, eternal substance. Let 
the aged be strong ; let the middle-aged be ani- 
mated, and the youth encouraged; for the 
Lord is still in Zion ; the Lord will bless Zion. 
If | now be removed out of the church militant, 
where | have endeavoured in some measure to 
fill up my duty, I have an evidence that | shall 
gain an admittance, into his glorious church 
triumphant, far above the heavens, My dear 
love is to all them that love the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

The following account of Lydia Lancaster 
bears similar testimony of a blessed participa- 
tion of the divine life, and the unshaken con- 
fidence that a glorious crown was before her. 

“Lydia Lancaster, was the daughter of 
Thomas and Dorothy Rawlinson, of Graith- 
waite, in the county of Lancaster, who both 
descended from families reputable among men ; 
and they both came among Friends on the 
principle of convincement, and were religiously 
concerned to instruct and example their chil- 
dren therein, as the most precious of all bless- 
ings. 

“That powerful hand which can alone give 
the increase, mercifully extended an excellent 
blessing to several of their children, and par- 
ticularly to this their daughter; and as it 
opened the heart of Lydia of old, so it opened 
hers, to receive the heavenly message. In her 
young years she became sensibly acquainted 
with the Lord, and witnessed his gracious 
dealings with her, in order to redeem her to 
himself, and make her a sanctified vessel to 
place his name in. 

** About the fourteenth year of her age, she 
had a view of the will of Providence to engage 
her in the ministerial service; under which 
concern she continued about ten years, grow- 
ing in wisdom and experience, that she might 
come forth.in the right time, endued with pro- 
per qualifications. In this time of deep travail 
and heavenly discipline, she learned to say 


a correspondent of Samuel Fothergill. Both| with the prophet Isaiah, ‘He wakeneth me 
were Quakers in principle and in practice. We| morning by morning, he wakeneth mine ear to 
hear of no cavils from them against the doc-| hear as the learned.’ 


trines of their own Society—no attempts to 


** About the twenty-fourth year of her age, 





startle the members with imaginary errors in| she came forth in a living powerful testimony, 
the primitive interpretations of Holy Scripture.|and grew therein; the blessed Author of all 
They did not seek for defects in the writings of | spiritual riches having abundantly replenished 
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her with the treasures of his kingdom, she! monstration of its own power, and finished her | with flo 
soon became an able dispenser thereof to the course the Seventh-day following ; and as she | 
churches, having a word in due season to lived so she died, in great favour with God and | 
divers states; and like the well instructed | man, full of days,and full of peace. 

scribe, brought out of the treasures committed}; ‘She died at Lancaster the 30th of the 
to her ‘things new and old.’ And as she} Fifth month, and was honourably interred in 
was eminently favoured by her great Lord and Friends’ burial ground the Ist of the Sixth 
Master, she became humbly devoted to his re-| month, 1761. Aged about seventy-seven years, 
quirings ; when called forth into the various anda minister about fifty-three years.” 

parts of his vineyard, she freely gave up to| But what has been the end of those who| 


spend and be spent for his cause and name’s |having once partaken of the riches of God’s | 


sake. | grace, and for a time contended for the faith of 


“* She visited this nation or the greatest part | the Society, have then turned against it? We | 
of it several times, Ireland and Scotland twice, | do not hear that they were favoured with those | 
also the continent of America; in all which! diving incomes, and the holy confidence of a | 
she was rendered instrumental to build up many | glorious reward which S. Fothergill and L. | 
in the most holy faith; particularly in Ame-| Lancaster had, or with a calm assurance that 
rica she left many seals of her ministry, both |they had done right in striving to impair the 
in the edification and help of those who were | Christian reputation of the early Friends, and 
of the Society, and the convincement of others, the doctrines which they preached. But it has 
gathering them to the great Shepherd of the| been evident even before death has terminated | 
flock. their earthly career, that spiritual death had 

“* Her openings into the mysteries of the king- | overtaken them, and that they did not possess | 
dom were deep and instructive, adapted to the | that quietness and that holy settlement, which 
state of those amongst whom she laboured ;|always attends a steadfast obedience to the | 
close and with authority to the negligent and | pointings of the Shepherd of Israel, and a con- | 
careless; yet all her ministry was attended|viction of divine approbation. Some of this | 
with that love and tenderness which accom-| description have made shipwreck of faith and 
panied her Lord and Master, who came to seek | of a good conscience—become like wandering 
and to save that which was lost. She was fa-|stars, and have rarely, if ever, done any good 
voured with a most excellent utterance, her | afterwards, either for themselves or for any 
gesture awful, her voice solemn; and all her|other society which they may have joined. 
demeanor in the exercise of her gift, becoming |Such instances convey a solemn warning, es- 
the dignity of the gospel ministry. She was| pecially to those who are possessed of good 
signally favoured in supplication, having near | natural talents, and have been made use of in| 
access in spirit to the throne of majesty and|the church, that they do not rely upon them or 


grace, before whom she worshipped with calm |upon past experience, but seek daily to be kept 
rejoicing and awful reverence. on thy wutuly Ut uivy may ve preserved from 


+ « Thus through a course of many years, she|the wiles of Satan, who is t 
retained her zeal and integrity, and in her old |to destroy souls, and the precious cause of | at last escapes in the form of vapour into the 
age strong in the power of an endless life; Christ; ever remembering the declaration of | air. In that great and invisible receptacle, all 
great indeed was her growth in religious ex- | our Lord, “ Except ye be converted and be- | traces of its ancient relations disappear ; it min- 
perience, to the stability of salvation, and an /|come as little children, ye can in no wise enter | gles with other vapours that are raised from 
assurance that she should never fall; yet ac-|the kingdom of heaven.” And not only are | the sea by the sun. From the bodies of living 
companied with the deepest humility. Filial) we to be converted, but to abide in this|animals and plants, immense quantities are 
love which casts out fear was the covering of | childlike state, wherein our dependance is upon | hourly finding their way to the same reservoir. 
her spirit, and rested almost constantly upon |the Lord Jesus Christ alone, that we may know | In a crowded city, from the skin, and by the 
her for several months before her removal. him to be made unto us, wisdom, righteousness, | breath of its humerous inhabitants, clouds of 

* About six weeks before her departure, she | sanctification, and redemption to the end of our vapour are continually escaping ; we see this 
thus expressed herself to a Friend she had fa- | journey. visibly going on in the cold weather of winter ; 
voured with an intimate acquaintance: * My and, though invisible, the process is equally 
natural strength is not so much impaired as to active in summer—the escape arising from the 
give me reason to expect a sudden removal drink that we take, or from all those various 
from this world; but | feel so constantly day | Extract from 0 Jesepe Scene Draper, of the | portions of the system that are dying each mo- 
and night the virtuous life, and my Father’s si 7 oe _ |ment—for the life of an individual being is 
holy presence is so constantly with me, and!| No living thing can exist, except it contains | made up of the successive death of all its con- 
enjoy so much the spiritual communion and |} water as one of the leading constituents of the | stituent particles. In the same manner, from 
fellowship of saints, as to give me an appre-| various parts of its system. ‘lo so great an the forests and meadows, and wherever vegeta- 
hension [ am not far from my everlasting | extent does this go, that, in a thousand parts of | bles are found, water is continually evaporating, 
home:’ to which she sweetly added, ‘ A glo-|human blood nearly eight hundred are pure| and that to an extent far surpassing what we 
rious crown and everlasting song is before me.’| water. The distribution of organized beings | might at first sight be led to suppose. Ina 


wers, or the aromatic parts of plants, it 
contracts from them their fragrance, and with 
equal facility becomes the vehicle of odours the 
most offensive to our senses. 

We talk about the uses of water, and imagine 
that nature furnishes us a perennial supply. 
The common philosophy of people is, doubt- 
less, advanced so far as to admit that in some 
unknown manner this substance is created in 
the clouds, descends as rain for the uses of 
animals and plants; but whence it came, or 
where it goes, never enters into their considera- 
tion. Men constantly forget that in this world 
nothing is ever annihilated; an atom, once 
created, can by no process be destroyed. ‘The 
liquid that we drink to-day has been drunk a 
thousand times before ; the clouds that obscure 
the sky have obscured it again and again. 
This using over and over again is a striking 
characteristic of the ways of nature ;—the 
beautiful and the vile—the great and the small 
—are all mingled together ; the tears that you 
shed in the depths of grief to-day may be 
squirted to-morrow through a hose-pipe to clear 
the dirt off the streets ; or whistled away through 
the squeak of a locomotive, to scare some dila- 
tory cow off the track. So much for the sor- 
rows of man. 

What then becomes of the immense quanti- 
ties of water, which, thus entering as a consti- 
tuent of the bodies of animals, gives to their 
various parts that flexibility which enables 
them to execute movements, or combining with 
vegetable structures, fits them for carrying on 
their vital processes? Afier the course of a 
| few years, all existing animals and vegetables 


tirely_nass_ qwayv: their, oalid +25 +: 
isintegrate and take on other conditions, and 


constantly seeking | the water lost, perhaps, for a time in the ground, 








————— 


The Nature and Relations of Water, 


The Friend te whom she thus expressed her- 


self was deeply affected with the sense of the 
overshadowing of the holy wing at that instant 
of time. She further added, ‘if the foretaste 
be so joyous, what are the riches of the saints’ 
inheritance beyond the grave !’ 

“ She was supported to labour in the gospel 
almost to the conclusion of her days, having 
attended the funeral ofan ancient Friend, William 
Backhouse, several miles off, on the First-day 
of the week, and preached the gospel in the de- 


all over the world is to a very great extent 
regulated by its abundance or scarcity. It 
seems as if the properties of this substance 
mark out the plan of animated nature. From 
man, at the head of all, to the meanest vegeta- 
ble that can grow on a bare rock, through all 
the various orders and tribes, this ingredient is | 
absolutely required. Insipid and inodorous | 
itself, it takes on the peculiarities of all other | 





bodies ; assumes with readiness the sweetness 
of sugar, and the acidity of vinegar. 


Distilled | the sea. 


single -day, a sunflower, of moderate size, 
throws from its leaves, and other parts, nearly 
twenty ounces weight. How enormous then 
must be the quantity which escapes from the 
surface of a great continent! Yet all this is 
thrown into the air; and there it mingles with 
other portions, some of which are coming from 
living races, and some from the decay of the 
dead, some derived from the surface of the 
ground, and some from the remote regions of 
It seems as if nature had taken sure 











THE FRIEND. 





means that here all traces of identity should be | 
lost. The winds, proverbially inconstant, blow 
at one time from the coasts of Europe, at an- 
other from Africa, at another from Asia. 
the republic of the universe there is a stern | 


equality, the breath of the king intermingles It is well with the soul, whose best hopes are above, 


with the breath of the beggar, and the same | 
quiet atmosphere receives the exhalations of the | 
American, the European, the Asiatic, the Afri- 
can ; the particles that have risen from the dead 
intermingle with those from the living; and as 
if this were not enough, the winds and the tem- 
pests obliterate every distinction, and dash in 
one common contusion these relics of every 
part of the globe, 

* * * * A man of average size requires | 
a half ton weight of water a year ; when he 
reached the meridian of life, he hms consumed | 
nearly three hundred times his own weight of 
this liquid. ‘These are statements which may 


seem to those who hear them for the first time leith Oe inet 


very wonderful ; and as they are easily verified, | 
they might lead you to doubt whether the} 
existing order of nature, as dependent on the 
waters of the sea, could for any length of time 
be kept up under such a heavy consumption. 
The human family consists probably of a thou- 
sand millions of individuals ; it would be a very 
moderate estimate to suppose, that the various | 


animals, great and small, taken together, con- | 


sume five times as much water as we do, and ‘The mountains shall tremble, the rocks leave their 


the vegetable world two hundred times as much 
as all the animal races. Under such an im- 
mense drain it becomes a curious question what 
provision nature has made to meet the demand, 
und how long the waters of the sea, supposing 


wathi ri rned t n. is 
Supply: “ihe quesiSn My SR ee Aerts See 


existence of animated nature, and the world of 
organization ; and no man, save one whose 
mind is thoroughly imbued with an appreciation 
of the resources upon which the acts of the 
great Creator are founded, would, I am sure, 
justly guess at the result. There exists in the 
sea a supply which would meet this enormous 
demand for more than a quarter of a million of 
years. Such is the plan of nature, and such 
are the resources on which she depends for 
carrying out her measures. For the well-be- 
ing of her organized creations she can fall back 
on a gigantic supply. 
intitienamee 

Plain simple trath needs little decoration ; 

it strikes the mind disposed to receive it to ad- 


vantage more forcibly than the greatest elo-| respected. 


quence. 
the hearers, and makes them admire and 
praise, and at length puff up the poor instru- 
ment if possible. We are all susceptible in 


some degree, of these impressions, unless we | Church to admit Dissenters to an equality in this re. 


are upon the strictest guard.—J. Fothergill, 
— e 

When you enjoy good health, study how to! 
preserve it. 

Attend to your mind with as much care as | 
to your body; and fill your mind with know- 
ledge and wisdom, for they are as essential to 
it as nutritious food is to the health of the 
body. 

At fifty years of age, prepare for old age, 
and increase in moderation, prudence and wis- 
dom. 


In| It is well, in the guidance of infinite love, 


*Tis true, we’ve a changeable climate below ; 
On our spring-time of promise, the wintry winds blow, 


The bud, that before us in loveliness blows, 


The tree, in whose covert we loved to repose, 


has | But the sunbeam, that painted that beautiful flower, 


| Retain all their freshness, their warmth and their 


A parade of words, indeed, bewitches | the letter” remarks the Episcopal Recorder, 
exhibits what is 





their individual, not their corporate capacity, and their 
grants have been protected, like property devised to 
other corporations, by the legislature. At the Con- 
quest the bishops were, on account of the lands they 
held, made Barons, and invested with the rights as 
well as the responsibility of feudal lords, It is as 
barons, not as bishops, that seats in the House of Lords 
are held by some of our prelates ; not by all, for a por- 
tion of our hierarchy eminently distinguished for 
learning, zeal, and piety, the colonial bishops, are ex- 
cluded. The Church thus endowed and protected, 
was once the Church of the whole nation ; it was cor- 
rupted in the middle ages: it was reformed ; and as 
the old Catholic Church, reformed, it remains among 
us to this day, one of the great corporations of the 
land.—But it ceased to be the religion of the whole 
nation when, many departing from it, a full toleration 
of all denominations of Christianity was granted. It 
exists, therefore, now, simply as one of the many cor- 
porations of the country, claiming from the State, like 
every other corporation, protection for its rights and 
its property. It isa pure fiction to assert that the 
State, by any Act of Parliament, has established the 
Church of England or any other form of Christianity, 
to which it is exclusively bound to render pecuniary 
support, or to afford any other support, than such as 
every class of her Majesty’s subjects have a right to 
demand. This is proved by the impossibility of pro- 
ducing any Act of Parliament by which this establish- 
ment was ordained. The Church has inherited pro- 
perty, together with certain oe and it has a claim 
upon protection, precisely similar to the claim for pro- 
tection which may be urged by the Lord Mayor and 
the Corporation of London, who are also invested with 
certain rights and property handed down to them from 
their predecessors.” 


From the British Friend. 
“IT IS WELL.” 
2 Kings iv. 26. 




























It is well, in the counsels of God only wise, 


Whose thoughts all aspire to a home in the skies. 


We have sunshine and storm, parching drought and 
cool showers, 


To blight our fair fruits, and to scatter our flowers. 


Sheds its delicate leaves on our path, and is o'er; 


Bows its head to the spoiler, and shades us no fore. 


The soft dews that nurtured that shadowing tree, 


power, 
An unchangeable promise secures them to me. 


Oh, yes! but I may not repine ; 
It is well in the counsels of infinite love ; 

It is well when my choicest delights I resign, 
To the all-perfect will of my Father above. 


I weep,—but in sorrow’s most desolate hour, 
My Saviour:is nigh, and He sees all my tears; 
In the cloud of my grief, though it heavily lower, 
The soul-cheering bow of his mercy appears. 


It is well! the fair symbol of covenant grace, 
The pledge of God’s truth to the feeble in heart, 





D. & H. are respectfully informed, that a 
compliance with their request, would infringe 
upon the rule adopted in regard to such notices. 


place, 
Ere his word shall be broken, his kindness depart. 


Press on then, my soul, be thou stedfast till death, 
No perishing crown to the faithful is given; 
Let thy prayers be more fervent, more constant thy 
faith, 
Thy home is above, thy best treasure in heaven. 
IMLAKIA FOX, 





WANTED 


A situation as coachman and gardener, or 
porter in a store, by a young man educated 
among Friends in Ireland, and having a good 
recommendation, Address W. B. office of 
“ The Friend.” 





WANTED. 


A Friend living in Pennsylvania, a few 
miles from this city, wishes to engage a female 
teacher to instruct his children at home. Ap- 
ply at this office. 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 5, 1846. 








In the Episcopal Recorder of the 29th ult., 
extracts are given from a letter addressed to 
one of the English Bishops by “ Dr. Hook, 
Vicar of Leeds.” This “ Dr. Hook,” the Lon- 
don Morning Chronicle says, “is a High 
Churchman of the most exalted School ;” con- 
sequently, it is reasonable to suppose, that his 
statements in reference to the civil and religi- 
ous rights of his own denomination, are to be 
“The following paragraph from 





A stated meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Education, will be held at the 
usual place on the third Sixth-day (the 18th) of 
the present month, at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

Danret B. Smurru, Clerk. 
Ninth month Ist, 1846. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL, 


A Teacher in the Classical Department, and 
one in the Arithmetical, are wanted in the 
Boys’ School at West-town. Application may 
be made to either of the undersigned. 

Samvuewt Berrie, 
Cuartes YARNALL, 
Tuomas Evans. 


probably new to many, and 
likely to excite surprise.” 
“ Nor can there be any objection on the part of the 


spect ; because, so far as education is concerned, this 
question is already settled: the State does assist both 
the Church and Dissent at the present time, and, con- 
sequently, what I shall presently suggest will only be 
another application of a principle already conceded. 
The notion is now exploded which once prevailed, that 
the Church of England has an exclusive claim to pe- 
cuniary support on the ground of its being the Estab- 
lishment. Those, who like myself, are called High 
Churchmen, have little or no sympathy with mere Es- 
tablishmentarians. In what way the Church of Eng- 
land is established, even in this portion of the British em- 
pire, itis very difficult tosay. Our ancestors endowed 





Marrien, at Friends’ meeting, Newport, R. 1, on 
Fifth-day the 23d of Seventh month, Georce C. Ken- 
yon, of East Greenwich, to Mary, daughter of the late 
James Ecroyd of Pennsylvania. 
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the Church, not by legislative enactment, but by the 
piety of individuals; even royal benefactors acted in 





